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Richard Cobden’s Influence toward the 
Peace of the World. 


The centenary of Richard Cobden’s birth, which 
fell on the third of June, was widely observed in 
England and to a less extent in this country. Syn- 
chronously with the Cobden banquet in London, the 
American Free Trade League had a dinner in Bos- 
ton at which the life and work of Cobden were re- 
viewed by Charles Francis Adams, Edward Atkinson 
and others, and cablegrams were exchanged with the 
Cobden Club of London. At the Mohonk Arbitra- 
tion Conference on the same evening Horace White 
and Edwin D. Mead paid tribute to Cobden’s service 
in behalf of international arbitration and peace. 

Apart from any judgment upon his free trade doc- 
trine, Cobden deserves to be held in the highest 
esteem and veneration by all the friends of interna- 
tional justice and peace because of his extraordinary 
efforts in behalf of international concord. It is no 
exaggeration to say that of all the men in public life 
who have up to the present time thrown the weight 
of their position and talents in favor of international 
goodwill and pacific settlement of disputes, he was 
easily first. He was literally the first public man in 
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Europe to being th the subject into political prominence 
and compel it to remain there. His early peace work 
was done under peculiar difficulties. It was at the 
time when Lord Palmerston was at the height of his 
policy of taquinerie, as Bastiat called it, and had 
half the countries of Europe mad at England. It 
was at this time that Cobden threw himself into the 
breach, to counteract the evil influences of the Foreign 
Secretary, and prevent open rupture with various 
European states, especially with France. 

After the celebration on January 31, 1849, of the 
overthrow of the corn laws, he turned his activities 
in the House of Commons toward an attempted re- 
duction of armaments, reduced expenditure and the 
at that time still more delicate subject of international 
arbitration. In 1847 he had strenuously though un- 
successfully resisted the attempt made by the govern- 
ment to increase the British forces. Nearly every 
Liberal paper in the kingdom was against him, but 
he kept up his opposition to increase of armaments, 
as bad foreign policy, as long as he lived. On the 
5th of January, 1849, he wrote: “It would enable 
me to die happy if I could feel the satisfaction of 
having in some degree contributed to the partial dis- 
armament of the world.” In 1862, only two years 
before his death, he made his memorable attack in 
the House on Palmerston’s senseless policy of national 
defense. The same year he published his pamphlet, 
“ TheThree Panics,” in which he exposed the ground- 
lessness and absurdity of the alarms of invasion which 
had seized successive governments in 1848, 1853 
and 1862. 

All this was pioneer work, and fruitless for the 
time. But he stated and made clear what the prob- 
lem was, and the nation has never been able to get 
the subject out of its consciousness. The Czar of 
Russia in his famous Manifesto of 1898 was only 
repeating in a larger way what Cobden had set forth 
thirty years earlier. 

In 1849, June 12, he brought forward his motion 
in favor of arbitration, the first of its kind in the 
British Parliament. It was supported by petitions, 
numerously signed, sent in from all parts of the 
nation. It was a very moderate proposition. What 
he proposed was simply the agreement by treaty with 
other countries to submit disputes for settlement to 
mixed commissions, with an umpire if necessary. 
His motion was sneered at as utopian. “ The small 
wits of the House,” as he styled them in a private 
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letter, “ tittered at the very word arbitration.” But 
nearly half the members left the House rather than 
vote against the motion. That gave him much satis- 
faction. Lord Palmerston, in moving the previous 
question, made a speech full of admissions, and sev- 
enty-nine members voted with Cobden. That was a 
beginning —a great beginning under the circum- 
stances. It was only twenty-four years afterwards 
that a similar motion made by Henry Richard received 
the votes of half the members, and forty-four years 
later that the Cremer resolution had not a single vote 
recorded against it. 

Cobden was strongly opposed to the policy of in- 
tervention in foreign affairs as both unjust and dan- 
gerous, and let no opportunity slip of protesting 
against it. War loans to foreign governments he 
also regarded as iniquitous and economically bad. 
In 1850 he made a powerful speech against the pro- 
posed British loan of seven million pounds to Austria. 
In the following year he denounced still more vigor- 
ously, in a public meeting called by himself, a loan 
of five and a half millions which had been asked for 
by Russia. It is easy to imagine what he would say 
to-day, when these loans have become such a conspicu- 
ous feature of every conflict that a refusal to make 
them might easily prevent any war. He would lay 
the responsibility for present wars heavily upon the 
international money lenders. 

Cobden opposed war on ethical grounds, but nearly 
all his great arguments against it were drawn from 
economic and humanitarian considerations. War 
and prepaiation for it consumed the resources which 
were required for the improvement of the temporal 
condition of the people, and herein too lay much of 
the wickedness of it. The maxim, “In peace pre- 
pare for war,” he considered as untenable as ever fell 
from the lips of man. He opposed with extraordin- 
ary and comprehensive insight the whole course of 
the Palmerstonian Ministry in the Crimean war, — 
standing with Bright almost alone in opposition to 
that insane conflict, which had driven the whole 
nation out of its senses. 

Cobden doubted if constitutional freedom could 
co-exist with large standing armies, history showing 
no instance where they had flourished together. If 
he were living now, the “ bloated armaments ” of our 
time would find no more stout and persistent adver- 
sary than he, and his own England and our America 
would be arraigned by him for their naval folly in 
this direction with that relentless logic of common 
sense with which he handled every question that he 
touched. 

The civilized world has come up to Cobden, and 
even gone beyond him, in the matter of arbitration. 
In the matter of non-intervention in the quarrels of 
other countries, it has made great progress. It has 
advanced far in the improvement of maritime law, 
which he so forcibly urged, and in freer international 





intercourse. It will yet come round to all his anti- 
war and anti-militaristic positions, which were founded 
deep and strong in both the moral and material inter- 
ests of the people of all countries. 


A Treaty or No Treaty. 


It was announced from London about the middle 
of June that no negotiations respecting an Anglo- 
American arbitration treaty were pending or even in 
contemplation. British officials were said to regard 
a formal treaty as scarcely necessary, because they 
believed that the practice of arbitrating disputes had 
become so habitual between their country and the 
United States as to make it certain that any future 
difficulties between them, capable of adjustment by 
this means, would be arbitrated. 

The announcement also went so far as to say that 
it was held by the American Embassy that a formal 


‘treaty would be less likely to secure the universal 


arbitration of disputes than if the present status were 
continued and the unwritten recognition of the spirit 
of arbitration were depended on for the future. 

This report from London doubtless had a modicum 
of truth in it, but it must be discounted a good deal. 
It is probable that what was reported was only an 
exaggeration of a diplomatic statement that even if 
the United States government, by which we mean 
now the Senate, failed to move in the matter, the 
arbitration of disputes between England and the 
United States would still goon. But that either the 
British government or the American Embassy pre- 
fers that no treaty should be concluded, we do not 
believe. The British government is known to be 
just as desirous to have a treaty with the United 
States as with France, Italy and Spain, with whom 
it has already concluded conventions. Indeed, it has 
shown itself particularly anxious to enter into treaty 
relations with us, and it is incredible that this desire 
should suddenly have ceased. Again, the American 
Embassy represents the President rather than the 
Senate, and the President is strongly in favor of an 
Anglo-American arbitration treaty. | Ambassador 
Choate’s views on the subject are well known. 

Let nobody therefore be led by this report, the 
source of which we do not know, to relax effort in 
behalf of a treaty of obligatory arbitration with Great 
Britain. It is perfectly true, we are glad to know, 
that the absence of a treaty will not prevent the 
settlement by pacific methods of practically all dis- 
putes that may arise between the two countries. 
They are bound together by many bonds, and war 
between them has become nearly unthinkable. But 
precisely for this reason ought they to put in definite 
form what has come to have the force of law between 
them. They owe this not only to themselves, but to 
the whole family of nations. Their example would 
go very far in strengthening the movement to substi- 
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tute in a permanent and universally recognized way 
pacific methods for violence among the nations every- 
where. 

Commenting on the report from London, the Phila- 
delphia Publie Ledger says: 

“ Richard Cobden, the anniversary of whose birth has 
just been celebrated in England, declared seventy years 
ago that Great Britain and America were bound together 
in peaceful fetters by the strongest of all ligatures that 
can bind two nations, namely, ‘commercial intercourse, 
which every succeeding year renders a rupture between 
the two governments more impossible.’ It is doubtful 
whether a general arbitration treaty, signed and sealed 
by the two nations, would guarantee peace between them 
more effectively than the commercial ligature which 
Cobden recognized as the assurance of their friendship. 
Commercial, if not ethical, considerations are making for 
the arbitration of international disputes that in former 
ages would have led straight to war.” 


This is all very true. But no choice has to be 
made between an arbitration treaty signed and sealed 
and a commercial ligature. The latter we have, 
vastly stronger than in Cobden’s day, and shall con- 
tinue to have with increasing strength hereafter. 
Let us have the other also and make a two-fold liga- 
ture that cannot easily be broken. Cobden’s greatest 
political accomplishment, next to the abolition of the 
corn laws, was his commercial treaty with France. 
That has worked powerfully for forty years for peace 
between England and her neighbor across the Chan- 
nel. But the bonds of peace woven between them 
by their Cobdenized commercial relations have been 
immensely strengthened by the arbitration treaty 
concluded by them eight months ago. So it would 
be, and will be, with the peaceful commercial fetters 
between the United States and Great Britain. An 
arbitration treaty, however, would have value not 
simply as an instrument of strengthening the bonds 
of peace that hold them together, but even more as a 
frank declaration to each other and to the world that 
they propose that these bonds shall never again be 
broken. 


An Anglo-American Tribunal within 
the Hague Court. 


A novel proposition was made at the recent Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, which, we think, would 
have attracted little attention but for the eminent 
abilities and wide reputation of its author, Hon. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Connecticut. 

Judge Baldwin’s suggestion was that it would be 
wise for the United States and Great Britain to set 
up for themselves a permanent tribunal of arbitration 
within the Hague Court, the members of which should 
be appointed in advance of any controversy. He 
suggested, if we understood him, that from the eight 
members of the Court appointed by the United States 


and Great Britain each of the countries should choose 
two, and that the fifth member, the umpire, should 
be chosen by the two governments alternately, for a 
period say of five years each. This would give a 
standing Anglo-American Arbitration Board within 
the Hague Court, three of the members of which for 
five years would be American and two English and 
for the subsequent five years three English and two 
American. 

The scheme is certainly an ingenious one, and is 
not without seemingly good reasons in its favor. 
What led to its conception by Justice Baldwin was, 
apparently, the success of the Alaska Boundary Com- 
mission, the assumed inferiority of the judicial prac- 
tices of non-Anglo-Saxon countries, the consequent 
reluctance shown by some to see disputes between 
the English-speaking nations referred to continental 
European arbitrators, the general impartiality of per- 
manent justices in Anglo-Saxon courts, and the sup- 
posed liability to prejudice of arbitrators selected, even 
from the Hague Court, after a controversy has arisen. 

But in spite of these considerations and others 
which might be adduced, the suggestion of Judge 
Baldwin seems to us to be entirely out of harmony 
with the present advanced position of arbitration 
and wholly impracticable. The success of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission in adjusting the dispute was, 
indeed, a great triumph. But the danger of failure 
in it was enormous, as was universally felt among 
the friends of impartial justice. Nor did the settle- 
ment commend itself at all to the defeated party,— 
which was really not Great Britain, but only Canada, 
—as it would certainly have done if the tribunal 
had been composed of arbitrators from disinterested 
nations. 

The scheme suggested by Mr. Baldwin provides 
an umpire, it is true, and would not be open to the 
same objection as a mixed commission with an equal 
number on each side. But it would be possible under 
it, even if not probable, for all the decisions for five 
years to be rendered in favor of one of the parties 
and fora similar period in favor of the other. For 
the umpire would be in every case an interested 
party, as is not the case with a judge who decides 
disputes between citizens of the same country. It is 
perfectly certain that a plan which would make this 
possible will never be adopted by the two govern- 
ments, now that they may have through the Hague 
Court disinterested arbitrators in all cases. The 
most important and indispensable feature of any really 
useful arbitration system is this element of disinter- 
estedness in the judges, and toward a permanent sys- 
tem of this type the whole arbitration movement has 
been steadily tending. 

It may be conceded that, in the absence of any- 
thing better, such a scheme might be worth trying. 
It might, in many minor cases, work fairly well be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, and 
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might be safely tried by them if they had no rela- 
tions and no responsibilities to other nations. But 
they have such responsibilities, and very great ones, 
too. And here is where the fatal defect of Judge 
Baldwin’s suggested scheme is found. 

An Anglo-American tribunal erected as proposed 
within the Hague Court would be a long step back- 
ward toward the earlier tentative methods of arbitra- 
tion. It would probably wreck the Court. For the 
two nations themselves the Court would no longer 
have any reason for existence. Their permanent 
board of five arbitrators might just as well be ap- 
pointed from among eminent jurists not in the Court 
at all. The three Anglo-Saxon members not chosen 
for the Anglo-American tribunal for any five years 
would be nothing more than useless lumber. The 
other nations would, under the circumstances, cer- 
tainly not select them — as they would not select the 
five chosen — to arbitrate their disputes, either those 
among themselves or those with England and the 
United States. They would be, further, so offended 
by the assumption of superiority on the part of the 
two English-speaking countries,— as they would have 
a right to be, now that the United States and England 
have united with them in setting up the Hague 
Court,—that they would either withdraw entirely from 
the Convention of 1899 or would form special com- 
binations of their own members in the Court. The 
result would be thoroughly to disunite and discredit 
the Court and probably to drive it out of existence. 

One of the greatest future blessings of the perma- 
nent international tribunal is to be its potent influ- 
ence in working out an improved and uniform judicial 
system for the entire world. Such a system is now 
a necessity. If the United States and Great Britain 
have any superiority in their judicial practices, they 
ought for this very reason to maintain such close and 
amicable relations in the Hague Court with the other 
powers as will make them most influential in perfect- 
ing the general judicial order of the nations, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

The history of the great cases of arbitration which 
these countries have had with each other — the 
Alabama case, the Behring Sea Sealing case and 
others — in the last century leaves no ground to fear 
that their controversies hereafter cannot safely be en- 
trusted to jurists of other nationalities. It will 
always be possible, in the case of any dispute what- 
ever between them, to find among the sixty-four 
members of the Hague Court who are from non- 
English-speaking countries, men of the most eminent 
fitness to tell them fully and impartially where truth 
and justice lie. 





A cablegram from The Hague says that admin- 
istrators have been appointed to have charge of 
the Peace Palace which is to be erected at the expense 
of Andrew Carnegie. 


Tenth Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration. 


The tenth Conference on International Arbitration 
held by Albert K. Smiley at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
on the first three days of June, was not only most in- 
teresting in itself but also as an index of the recent 
extraordinary growth of public interest in the sub- 
ject. When the first of these conferences was held 
in 1895 there was an attendance of only sixty-five 
persons, and the most of those who came might 
truthfully have adopted for themselves the prayer, 
« Lord, I believe; help thou my unbelief.” 

This year there was an attendance of nearly three 
hundred, or almost five times as many as at the first 
Conference. Indeed, the acceptances of Mr. Smiley’s 
generous invitations were so numerous that the 
Mountain House, commodious as it is, was, with its 
incoming regular guests, dangerously near to over- 
flowing. Among those present there were of course 
many who had come for the first time, attracted pos- 
sibly in part by the far-famed glory of Mohonk, but 
also induced to come by the commanding position 
which the arbitration movement has now attained. 

Distinguished as the personnel of the previous 
conferences had been, this tenth meeting surpassed 
them all in this respect. Two members of the Hague 
Court were present, Hon. George Gray, the Chairman, 
and Senator J. H. Gamboa of Mexico; ten judges of 
the Federal and State courts, including Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court and four justices 
of State Supreme Courts; several members and ex- 
members of Congress; two members of the State De- 
partment; fifteen presidents of colleges and other 
educational institutions; more than forty prominent 
business men from different parts of the United States, 
including representatives of several of the great city 
Chambers of Commerce; and many well-known clergy- 
men. Of foreigners, besides Senator Gamboa of 
Mexico, there were Chevalier Agnoli, Italian mem- 
ber of the Venezuelan-Italian Claims Commission, 
Mr. Uchida, Japanese Consul-General at New York, 
Baron Kaneko, former member of the Japanese Cab- 
inet, and Mr. Yung Wing, formerly Associate Chinese 
Ambassador at Washington. 

The speaking was on the whole of a high order. 
It would not be easy to make choice among the ex- 
cellent addresses of Judge Gray, Edward Everett 
Hale, Hon. William L. Penfield, Hon. Jackson A. 
Ralston, Hon. Charles M. Pepper, Dr. Henry M. 
Leipziger, Dr. Lyman Abbott, Prof. John Bassett 
Moore, Justice Brewer, Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
Robert Lansing, Charles Fleischer, Samuel B. Capen, 
and others whose addresses were shorter but full of 
pith and interest. 

One of the most interesting sessions of the Con- 
ference was that given up to the business aspects of 
arbitration. The Business Committee had turned 
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over to the business men present the preparation of 
the program for this special session. In five-minute 
speeches, carefully prepared and several of them 
written, more than a dozen men prominent in busi- 
ness organizations gave their views of the subject 
before the Conference. It was on the whole as in- 
teresting and inspiring a meeting as has ever been 
held at Mohonk. Some of the speeches were moder- 
ate and conservative in character, and some of them 
strongly radical. But they all indicated clearly that 
business men, if they can only be gotten out of the 
somewhat narrow and confining circles of purely 
business interests, constitute a natural and positive 
force for peace capable of exercising an enormous in- 
fluence against war. 

The Mohonk Conference has never gone much 
into discussion of the obstacles to arbitration, par- 
ticularly the obstacle created by the great and growing 
armaments of the world. There was more reference 
to the subject this year than usual, and many of those 
present felt that, however difficult and delicate it may 
be, the Conference must ultimately deal with it 
openly and frankly if it would accomplish most effec- 
tively the task which it has set for itself. 

The war in the Far East did not produce any dis- 
turbance in the Conference. The rule adopted that 
there should be no partisan reference to the conflict 
was found to be hardly necessary. There was a gen- 
eral feeling of deep regret among those present that 
the two nations, towards both of whom Americans 
entertain most friendly sentiments, had not been able 
to avoid the cruel and ruinous arbitrament of war. 
The distinguished Japanese gentlemen who were 
present were received with the utmost cordiality ; so 
would a Russian delegation have been welcomed if 
it had come. 

The discussion by Mr. Penfield and others of the 
Venezuelan Arbitration before the Hague Court, by 
Mr. Lansing of the Alaska boundary settlement and 
by Mr. Ralston of the work of the Venezuela Claims 
Commissions, was most illuminating. The Conference 
felt that the peaceful settlement by arbitration of 
these and other difficulties, and the conclusion of so 
many special treaties of obligatory arbitration be- 
tween the nations of Western Europe constituted a 
very great advance over the progress of previous 
years and gave large hope for the future. 

The Platform adopted on the last day, which we 
give in full below, shows that the Conference con- 
siderably enlarged its program of former sessions. 
It gave its chief attention, to be sure, to arbitra- 
tion, to the strengthening of the Hague Court, to 
the promotion of further special treaties like those 
negotiated in Western Europe the past year, to the 
deepening and widening of public opinion in favor 
of this pacific principle. It urged especially treaties 
between our own country and others. But it also 
gave its hearty and unanimous support to the move- 


ment inaugurated last year through the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for a regular advisory Congress, 
meeting at stated periods, of official representatives 
of the governments of the world, to confer and make 
recommendations upon matters of common interest to 
the nations. It declared such a congress to be the 
natural complement and auxiliary of the International 
Court of Arbitration. 

On the last day the following telegram from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was received by Judge Gray and read 
to the Conference : 


** Permit me, through you, to congratulate the International 
Arbitration Conference and to express my earnest hope for the 
success of all efforts of this kind to promote peace and justice 
among the nations.”’ 


To this a reply was sent expressing appreciation of 
the President’s interest in the work of the Conference, 
and pledging earnest support of all efforts of our 
government to secure the conclusion of arbitration 
treaties with other countries. 

Platform of the Tenth Mohonk Inter- 
national Arbitration Conference. 


With unabated confidence in the cause of international 
arbitration this Conference renews its allegiance to the 
principles involved, and continues its efforts to promote 
them. 

Each year marks distinct progress towards the attain- 
ment of the beneficent ends proposed. This progress 
has been along the lines of natural growth and develop- 
ment. 

With great gratification we record the fact that eleven 
nations — five of them ranking among the great powers 
—have appeared before the Court at the Hague and 
submitted their controversies to its adjudication. This 
has been done in the same orderly and judicial manner 
as that which obtains in our ordinary courts of justice 
where disputes between individuals are decided. In 
either class of cases one party or the other is likely to 
be disappointed with the result, but it is accepted as the 
only rational and civilized substitute for a direct settle- 
ment between the parties themselves. We confidently 
rely upon the irresistible power of public opinion to give 
effectual sanction to the judgments of the arbitral tribunal 
and to extend the scope of its jurisdiction. 

We rejoice that the increasing development of com- 
mercial communications between countries tends to the 
advancement of universal peace. This Conference is 
more than ever conscious of the profoundly vital and 
important nature of the work in which it is codperating. 

Arbitration is not sought as an end in itself, but as a 
necessary means to the attainment of the great ends of 
international justice. It is not intended to be merely an 
easier and cheaper way of overreaching a rival or getting 
the better of an enemy. It recognizes the equally sacred 
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rights of all and seeks nothing less than the meting out 
of justice to all concerned as it may appear to an impar- 
tial court under recognized rules of law after hearing all 
the evidence and arguments of the respective parties. 
To create a demand for resort to this court for the settle- 
ment of controversies between nations in a constantly 
increasing number and range of cases is the immediate, 
constant and imperative requirement of the situation. 

To this end the Conference urges all the people to 
give their influence to the adjudication by the Hague 
Tribunal of all disputes between nations substantially as 
in disputes between parties in civil cases. This should 
appeal to all people from motives of justice and right, 
humanity and peace, regard for human life and happiness. 
None are so high and none so low as to be beyond the 
unhappy effects of war. 

In all parts of the land, in city and country, in family 
and store and workshop, in church and school and state, 
in all relations of life, attempted settlement by war leaves 
its sad and indelible work. We therefore appeal to all 
to codperate in diffusing such a righteous sentiment and 
feeling towards all classes, conditions and races of men 
that international arbitration will be resorted to as the 
best means of securing international justice whenever 
diplomacy fails. To such a sentiment and feeling, when 
awakened, the law-making and treaty-making powers of 
the government will readily respond. 

Several nations have already signified their readiness 
to enter into treaties with the United States, providing 
for the submission of their controversies to the Hague 
Tribunal. We urge upon the government not only to 
take early and favorable action in response to these sug- 
gestions, but also to take the initiative in negotiating 
similar treaties with all nations, whereby they shall agree 
“to submit to arbitration by the permanent court at The 
Ifague all differences which they may fail to adjust by 
diplomatic negotiations,” and by which they shall further 
“agree not to resort in any case to hostile measures of 
any description till an effort has been made to settle any 
matter in dispute by submitting the same to the Hague 
Tribunal.” 

The Conference considers it of great importance that 
the arbitration treaties signed by the representatives of 
ail the states of the Western Hemisphere at the Inter- 
national American Conference, held at Mexico City in 
1901 and 1902, should be ratified at the earliest practi- 
cable day. 

We favor the coming together of representatives of 
all nations, disposed to join in the movement, in pursu- 
ance of some plan mutually agreed upon, for the purpose 
of conferring together concerning matters of common 
interest, to the end that the general welfare of all the 


nations may be promoted. This proposed gathering has 
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already been aptly designated as an International Advi- 
sory Congress. 

We recognize such a Congress as the natural comple- 
ment and auxiliary to the cause of International Arbitra- 
tion. It will be but another of the steps sure to be taken 
in the same general direction, all making for the peace 
of the world, upon the only reliable basis, namely that of 
justice and universal goodwill. 


snail 
Editorial Notes. 

We remind our friends again that the 
thirteenth International Peace Congress 
will be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
October 3 to 7. The Committee on Organization are 
pushing the preparations as fast as possible. They are 
already assured of a large attendance both from this 
country and from Europe. Among those expected from 
abroad are Mr. d’Estournelles de Constant, T. Ruyssen, 
J. Prudhommeaux, Emile Arnaud, Gustave Hubbard 
and Pastor Charles Wagner, from France; Dr.W. Evans 
Darby, Felix Moscheles, G, H. Perris, Sir William Mather, 
Charles Stevenson, Hon. Thomas Snape, J. W. Slater, 
William Randal Cremer, M. P., W. P. and Mrs. Byles, 
L. V. Harcourt and Dr. Thomas Barclay, from England ; 
Dr. Adolf Richter, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Feldhaus, 
Professor Quidde and Madame Selenka from Munich, 
Dr. Hoeltzel of Gotha, from Germany; E.T. Moneta and 
others from Italy; Senator and Mrs. H. La Fontaine, 
Hon. A. Houzeau and others from Belgium; and delega- 
tions from Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
Switzerland, ete. The clergymen of Boston and vicinity, 
of all denominations, are coéperating with the Commit- 
tee on Organization and have held a meeting and ap- 
pointed from among themselves a committee to assist in 
the preparations. It is expected, in fact it is already 
certain, that all delegates from foreign countries will be 
entertained free in the homes of Boston citizens. Ses- 
sions of the Congress will be held forenoon and evening, 
the afternoons being left to the pleasure of the visitors. 
The morning meetings will be business sessions devoted 
to the hearing of reports, discussion of resolutions, etc. 
The evening sessions will be public mass meetings. One 
evening session will be devoted to the interests of the 
Hague Court, the speakers being members of the Court ; 
another to the educational aspects of international 
peace; another to woman’s work for peace, with 
addresses by prominent women workers. At the 
opening of the Congress the International Peace Bureau 
at Berne will present its report on the events of the 
year having relation to the peace cause. Some of the 
questions put on the program by the Bureau are: The 
Economic Causes of War, Reduction of Military Burdens, 
Arbitration in International Law, Specific Treaties of 
Arbitration, A Pacific Alliance of the Nations, A Possible 


The Peace 
Congress. 
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Reconciliation between France and Germany, and the 
Necessity of Diplomats being instructed in the Principles 
and the History of International Arbitration. Other im- 
portant subjects, like that of a Regular International 
Congress, will be included in the program when it is 
finally made up. 





Interest in the subject of a regular In- 
kn tsa ternational Advisory Congress, which has 
Congress. so often been discussed in our columns the 
past year, continues to widen. The Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, at its meeting the 1st of June, gave its 
unanimous approval to the proposal for the creation of 
such a congress. The Jndependent is publishing a num- 
ber of articles by Mr. Hayne Davis of the New York 
Bar, urging the necessity at the present time of world- 
federation and of world-legislation in some systematic 
form. The editor of the Christian Endeavor World, 
Mr. Amos R. Wells, has also taken the subject up and 
published several articles on it, one of them (June 16) 
by himself. He has also taken a much more significant 
step. The proposed Congress has been made a special 
topic for the Christian Endeavor meetings for the 17th 
of this month, and a brief but strong memorial to Con- 
gress in behalf of the project has been prepared for 
signature by the officials of the societies. Thus the great 
Christian Endeavor organization throughout the country, 
with its nearly two millions of members, will throw the 
whole weight of its powerful influence in favor of the 
proposition already laid before Congress by the petition 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, and now under con- 
sideration by the Committees on Foreign Affairs of both 
the Senate and the House of Representatives. Indica- 
tions multiply that, now that the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is in successful operation, its counterpart and 
complement, an International Congress meeting at stated 
periods to deliberate upon all the questions of common 
international concern, cannot long be delayed. 





The British and Foreign Bible Society 
Reporter gives the following remarks of 
Ambassador Choate at the recent Cen- 
tenary in London of the founding of the Society : 


Influence of 
Public Opinion. 


“Now, I cannot take up any more of your time. I 
only want to say, what is it we are working for as 
societies? Each for its own interest primarily, but next 
to that they have a greater and further mission, and that 
is to promote and advance the cause of civilization, of 
order, of religion, of peace and of duty. I believe that 
such occasions as this go far in the accomplishment of 
that great mission. How far, then, is it possible to make 
these two great nations policemen to keep the peace of 
the world? Some rely upon armies, and on navies, upon 
armaments, and gunpowder, and lyddite, and dynamite 
as the best guarantees for the preservation of peace, but 


sometimes these things explode when least expected. 
[ Laughter.| Others reply upon the slow and tortuous 
processes of diplomacy. But diplomacy sometimes fails, 
as we have had illustrations lately. I believe, and I 
think that the British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
American Bible Society unite in that belief, that the only 
sure guarantee of peace is the moral influence of public 
opinion. Let each nation and the people of each nation 
who are behind the government of a nation give their 
governments to understand that they are for peace, and 
there will be no war. I believe if these two nations 
which you and I represent were to set the example the 
other Christian nations would follow. Nothing could 
withstand such a weight of public opinion based upon 
this Book, which says nothing to the world but peace 
and goodwill— peace on earth, goodwill to men, I 
believe in coéperation in good work—in every good 
work possible — between the people of our two countries. 
Why should we not coéperate in all good work, when 
we have one God, one Bible, one language and one 
destiny ?” 





The following important statement on 
federation and arbitration was unanimously 
adopted at the recent General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church at Buffalo. 


Presbyterian 
Assembly. 


“The Presbyterian Church has always believed, and 
does now most earnestly and profoundly believe, that 
the principles of the religion of Jesus Christ are the only 
basis upon which any true and lasting peace can be estab- 
lished between nations or between men in their industrial 
and other relations; and so believing, the Church offers 
its earnest prayers and devotes its consecrated energies 
to the universal establishment of these principles, know- 
ing that when the nations receive and adopt them, we 
shall know war no more, and when men have embraced 
them, they will dwell together as brethren, the employer 
remembering that his employees are brethren, and will 
treat them justly and righteously, that the employees 
will remember that the employer bas rights which must 
be respected ; and while so believing, the Church rejoices 
in the efforts of all those who are laboring to apply these 
principles to specific cases and causes. 

“ Believing that the National Civic Federation and the 
Arbitration Council are working along the lines of these 
principles, and for high and righteous ends, we most 
heartily commend their efforts and offer our prayers for 
their success. Gladly will we hail the day when nations 
shall settle their differences and men their industrial con- 
tentions in the arena of calm, just council and arbitration.” 








The American Unitarian Association at 
its recent annual meeting voted the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


Unitarian 
Association. 


“ Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
views with great satisfaction the arrangements made by 
treaty between England and France, between England 
and Spain, England and Italy, and other similar agree- 
ments for the pacific settlement of international questions. 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly petition the President 
and the Senate of the United States to negotiate treaties 
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of this wise and friendly character with England and 
other nations with whom we have diplomatic relations. 

“« Resolved, That we call upon all representative re- 
ligious bodies to exert their influence with the definite 
aim of preventing war and establishing a permanent 
system of international justice.” 





Guitiiiiiaien However disapprovingly one may think 
Japan tothose of Socialism as a whole, or of certain parts 
ame of the Socialistic program in particular, 
no friend of human brotherhood and peace can fail to 
feel strengthened and refreshed by the lofty and beauti- 
ful spirit of the following recent address of the Socialists 
of Japan to their brethren in Russia: 


“ Dear Comrades : For many years we have heard of 
you and thought of you, although up to this time we 
have not had a chance to shake your hands and hold in- 
tercourse with you, as we are separated by thousands of 
miles. Twenty years have passed since you began to 
proclaim noble principles of humanity under the So- 
cialists’ banner. 

“Undaunted by the serious trials of hunger, poverty 
and transportation to Siberia, you have not become dis- 
couraged. Dear comrades, your government and ours 
have recently plunged into war to carry out their im- 
perialistic tendencies, but for us Socialists there are no 
boundaries, race, country or nationality. We are com- 
rades, brothers and sisters, and have no reason to fight. 
Your enemies are not the Japanese people, but our mili- 
tarism and so-called patriotism. 

“Patriotism and militarism are our mutual enemies. 
We are neither nihilists nor terrorists, but socialists, and 
fight for peace. We cannot foresee which of the two 
countries will win, but the result of the war will be the 
same — general poverty, new and heavy taxes, the under- 
miring of morality, and the extension of militarism. 
Therefore it is an unimportant question which govern- 
ment wins.” 





Wer tes In his speech at Chicago nominating 
Campaign Theodore Roosevelt as Republican can- 
eeeceeal didate for the presidency, ex-Governor 
Black of New York indulged in the following glorifica- 
tion of war: 


“The fate of nations is still decided by their wars. 
You may talk of orderly tribunals and learned referees ; 
you may sing in your schools the gentle praises of the 
quiet life; you may strike from your books the last note 
of every martial anthem, and yet out in the smoke and 
thunder will always be the tramp of horses and the silent, 
rigid, upturned face. Men may prophesy and women 
pray, but peace will come here to abide forever on this 
earth only when the dreams of childhood are the ac- 
cepted charts to guide the destinies of men. Events are 
numberless and mighty, and no man can tell which wire 
runs around the world. The nation basking to-day in 
the quiet of contentment and repose may still be on the 
deadly circuit and to-morrow writhing in the toils of war.” 


That is as astounding an utterance as has been heard 


in this country in recent years. The flash and roar of 


the rhetoric of the passage are so overwhelming that it 
is difficult to retain one’s senses enough to perceive the 
meaning. but stripped of its rhetorical embellishments, 
the naked significance of it is: Nothing but war is su- 
premely great. It is the final arbiter of the fate of na- 
tions. It is eternal. The horrible scenes of the battle- 
field, ghastly upturned faces and the mad charging of 
war horses, “will always be.” Orderly tribunals of ar- 
bitration, like that at The Hague, with their learned 
judges, are poor sticks for a nation to lean upon. Edu- 
cation of school children for peace is nonsense. The 
prophecies of men of heart and the prayers for peace of 
saintly women whose lives have been blasted by war are 
stupid and powerless. Dreams of universal peace are as 
baseless and unrealizable as the silly fancies which come 
and go in a child’s brain. The most fruitful and glorious 
thing a nation ever does is to wriggle and writhe on the 
deadly wire of war. And such amazing stuff as this is 
uttered on the eve of the great campaign for the elec- 
tion of the President of this great nation of eighty 
millions of intelligent people whom peace has made 
prosperous and mighty! If the President is to be his 
own issue, his own platform, as is said, he may well pray 
to be delivered from the necessity of carrying this plank 


about with him. 
a 


Brevities. 


‘ “If the press of the world would adopt and persist 
in the high resolve that war should be no more, the 
clangor of arms would cease from the rising of the sun 
to its going down, and we could fancy that at last our 
ears, no longer stunned by the din of armies, might hear 
the morning stars singing together and all the sons of 
God shouting for joy.”"—John Hay at the Press Congress 
at St. Louis. 


. . . “The contrast between war and peace is illus- 
trated by the fact that what treasure has been expended 
on the Philippine Islands would have put water on every 
quarter section of arable land in our country where it is 
required. It would have built for the farmers of this 
country a splendid system of good roads, or for com- 
merce, two ship canals across the isthmus.” — Nelson A. 
Miles. 


‘ The request for the meeting in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, on the 16th of May, in the interests of reci- 
procity with Canada, was signed by 35,000 citizens of 
Massachusetts, mostly business men. 


; During the first three months of the present year 
sixty-three officers and non-commissioned officers in the 
German army were sentenced for the ill-treatment of 
soldiers. One sergeant was found guilty of the ill treat- 
ment of three hundred and fifty men. 

The International Reform Bureau at Washington 
puts at the head of the eighteen objects for which it will 
work the coming year, 1904-5, “Arbitration Treaties 
with France and England, and an International Advisory 
Congress.” 
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. . . The Wisbech (England) Local Peace Association, 
the 25th annual report of which we have received, has a 
membership of 6,180. The Sunday School Committee 
of the Association has the past year given seven first and 
five second prizes for peace essays. The president of 
the Association is Miss Priscilla H. Peckover, whose 
varied services are known to all the friends of peace. 


. . . The growth of the British naval expenditures for 
the last nine years has been as follows: In 1895-96, 
£19,637,238; in 1899-1900, £25,731,220; in 1900-01, 
£29,998,529; in 1901-02, £30,981,315; 1902-03, £31,- 
003,977 ; 1903-04, £35,765,500; 1904-05, £36,889,500 
(estimated). 


. The Nobel Institute for the Study of International 
Law was opened at Christiana on the 12th of February. 
Mr. Leevland, president of the Nobel Peace Prize Com- 
mittee, officiated in the opening. The committee for the 
study of international law consists of six Norwegian 
and nine foreign jurists, who will form, it is announced, 
a sort of consultative tribunal to give opinions on ques- 
tions of international law. 


— Premier Balfour, speaking on the Anglo-French 
Convention during the debate which occurred on the Ist 
of June on the bill providing for the assent of Parlia- 
ment to the indemnities and cessions of territory under 
the agreement, pronounced it one of the greatest inter- 
national transactions on record. 


Apropos of the British “peaceful” mission to 
Thibet, one cannot help thinking of what Richard 
Cobden wrote in 1849, when such “peaceful” proceed- 
ings against weak peoples were a part of the daily order: 
“It shocks me to think what fiendish atrocities may be 
committed by English arms without rousing any con- 
scientious resistance at home, provided they be only far 
enough off, and the victims too feeble to trouble us with 
their remonstrances or groans.” 


. . . One of the subjects for the prize essays this year 
asked for by the Directors of the Old South Historical 
Work for Young People is “ The Services of Elihu Bur- 
ritt and other Americans in Connection with the Inter- 
national Peace Congresses in Europe from 1843 to 1851.” 
The competition is open to all the 1903 and 1904 gradu- 
ates of the Boston High and Latin Schools. 





Arbitration Beyond the Stage of 
Indifference. 


Address of Hon. George Gray, Chairman, at the opening of the 
Tenth Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 1. 


Mr. Smiley, Members of the Conference : 


I esteem it a great honor to have been asked to pre- 
side over this distinguished assemblage. It is a privilege 
as well as an honor to participate in this tenth annual 
meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 

It was a noble effort of afew noble men nine years 
ago to lead the public opinion of the country in the 
direction of international arbitration. It is true, they 


represented the advanced thought of our time, but ad- 
vanced thought meets with many discouragements 
Statesmanship was indifferent, and practical politics hos- 
tile. Good people the world over listened to the dreams 
of the dreamers, but they thought they knew better than 
to expect that those dreams should ever be realities. 
They did not see, or did not recognize, the spiritual fer- 
ment which was everywhere stirring the minds and 
hearts of men; and so to-day we are following, rather 
than leading, public opinion toward the goal of peaceful 
arbitration of international differences, and to a realizing 
sense of the waste and folly of international war. 

There has been a certain fullness of time that has 
made itself manifest before any of the great forward 
movements in the world’s history have taken place, and 
that fullness of time seems now to have arrived for such 
a forward movement in the great cause we have at heart. 
There has been a long preparation for such a consumma- 
tion. The peoples of the world are being drawn closer 
together by the wonderful achievements of science and 
art. The estranging seas no longer separate, but unite, 
the people of the old world and the new, and a solidarity 
of material interests has produced something like a solli- 
darity of thought and feeling The belief that what was 
hurtful or injurious to the prosperity and well being of 
one country might be helpful and beneficial to another 
is not so prevalent as it once was. We no longer con- 
sider the advance of alien peoples in wealth and pros- 
perity as a menace to our own. We are more prone 
now than formerly to recognize such advance as an in- 
crement to the world’s wealth, in which all, sooner or 
later, must have some share, however small; that as the 
waters of a great lake cannot be drawn from or depleted 
at its most remote corner without sensibly affecting the 
general level of the great body of its waters, so the ma- 
terial waste and destruction and moral deterioration of a 
war between nations, however remote, must to some ex- 
tent injuriously affect the civilized world. The economic 
waste consequent upon the maintenance of the great and 
increasing military and naval establishments of the world 
is beginning to make its due impression upon the en- 
lightened conscience and intelligence of increasing num- 
bers in all countries. Altruism is no longer to be banished 
from national policies and national conduct, and there is 
growing recognition of the truth that the obligations of 
the moral law are imposed upon nations as well as upon 
individuals. Public opinion is no longer fenced in by 
national boundaries. It has o’erleaped them all; and 
now an international public opinion is making itself felt 
from one corner of Christendom to the other, and, through 
the instrumentality of a free press, forecasts and controls 
the conduct and policies of kings and cabinets. 

It may be said, and perhaps truly, that these are tend- 
encies, and not accomplished results, but they are tenden- 
cies that fill our hearts with hope and encouragement. 
The progress of civilization has been a slow one. Invet- 
erate prejudices die hard. There has been an ebb and 
flow, a receding as well as an advancing tide, but, on the 
whole, we recognize the steady gain of man. We are 
ourselves carried along with the tendencies of the time 
in which we live. We must recognize the opportunity 
and obey the call that has sounded in our ears of a power 
higher than ours. We are not to be discouraged by un- 
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toward conditions. The Czar of Russia, who suggested 
the Hague Tribunal, is involved in internecine war that 
strains the resources of his empire, but the International 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague will remain an endur- 
ing monument to his wisdom, and shed more glory upon 
his reign than any triumph, however great, his armies 
may achieve. The establishment and continued exis- 
tence of the Permanent Court of International Arbitra- 
tion will make it more diflicult in the future than it has 
been in the past for nations to engage in war. I believe 
that its influence will grow slowly, but steadily, and that 
each resort to its decisions will tend to form and strengthen 
the habit of looking thitherward, to settle international 
difficulties by an appeal to reason instead of an appeal 
to arms. 

There is good ground for thinking that the project of 
a treaty of arbitration between England and the United 
States is in a forward state of progress, and that the 
rejection of the Treaty of 1897 by the Senate will help, 
rather than hinder, the present movement. Its rejection 
has served to concentrate public attention upon the sub- 
ject, and in the meantime free discussion and criticism 
have served to measurably mature a favorable public 
opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. What imagina- 
tion is not kindled, what heart does not glow, at the 
thought of an arbitral agreement between the two great 
English-speaking nations of the world! Too powerful 
to be animated by any other motive than a brave and 
worthy one, the moral effect of their agreement in such 
a treaty could not fail to advance the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration to a world-wide acceptance. 

As for ourselves, we are bound by our own past. 
There is no more glorious page in our history than that 
which records its list of arbitral agreements and estab- 
lishes its leadership in upright diplomacy and peaceful 
settlement of international difficulties. That international 
law is no longer the sport of kings and a mockery of the 
hopes of humanity is largely due to the assertion of its 
obligations by the statesmen of our formative period. 
“The parliament of man and the federation of the 
world” is emerging from the mist of poetry into the 
sunlight of the practical world. When American diplo- 
macy secures an open port from China, it is not for 
American commerce alone, but for the commerce of the 
world. A selfish, sordid, aggressive, or merely a self- 
serving national policy, will be more difficult to maintain 
in the future than it has been in the past. Our own na- 
tional conduct must more and more conform to the 
enlightened conscience of the country, and will more 
and more have applied to it the test of morality, as well 
as of self-interest. What we would highly, that would 
we holily, and, in the words of an American President, 
“] mistake the American people if they favor the odious 
doctrine that there is no such thing as international 
morality; that there is one law for the strong nation and 
another fur the weak one, and that even by indirection a 
strong power may, with impunity, despoil a weak one of 
its territory.” There is growing to be a chivalry among 
nations as there has been a chivalry among men, and, 
under the protection of that sentiment, the weak nations 
of the world are measurably secure from aggression or 
spoliation. No present advantage will justify national 
disregard of this high behest, or heal the wound inflicted 
upon the honor of a nation by the abuse of its power. 


Since the last meeting of this Conference a year ago 
there has been a notable triumph in the cause of inter- 
national arbitration, in the submission by the United 
States and Great Britain to an arbitral tribunal of the 
difficult questions arising out of the disputed Alaskan 
boundary, which had so long vexed the diplomacy and 
menaced the peace of both countries. It is hard to ex- 
aggerate the importance of this submission and of the 
judgment which ensued. The question submitted was 
not only one of long standing, but involved many things 
irritating to the inhabitants of both countries. Feeling 
and passion had become excited on both sides, and the 
conditions which are generally antecedents of war were 
beginning to be manifest. All that has now passed away 
with the judgment of the tribunal, and, notwithstanding 
some outcry from our friends across the Canadian border, 
general acquiescence characterizes the situation. More- 
over, the submission involved a territorial question, and 
it was also thought, by excited patriots, to touch to some 
extent the honor of the two countries; in other words, 
the submission covered points which cautious friends of 
arbitration have been over-careful to exclude from its 
jurisdiction. 

The submission to the Hague Tribunal, by three of 
the most powerful nations of the world, of the question 
of preferential treatment in the payment of claims by the 
Venezuelan government, is another notable triumph, 
from which we take much encouragement for the future. 
A warlike demonstration was being made by the claimant 
nations, any one of whom could have enforced its will, 
with comparatively little trouble, against so weak a 
debtor nation. The assent given by the governments 
interested to the insistence of the United States that 
their claims should be submitted to arbitration, and their 
final agreement to refer a part of the controversy to the 
Hague Tribunal, has done much to strengthen the senti- 
ment that supports this great international tribunal. 

These two arbitrations and the contention by our State 
Department for world open ports in China are in line 
with the best traditions of American diplomacy, and re- 
flect credit on the Administration which promoted them. 

I trust that I am not too optimistic. I fully realize 
that there are yet many difficulties to overcome, and 
that stout hearts and a firm purpose are necessary to the 
accomplishment, even in part, of the object we have in 
view. But we have passed through the stage of indiffer- 
ence, and contest now with those who oppose would only 
strengthen our cause. The growing civilization of our 
time, the broader humanity and more catholic spirit that 
characterize the generation now on the stage, the diffu- 
sion of intelligence and freer intereommunication of 
thought between the peoples of the world, have brought 
to our side the most generous impulses and pious aspira- 
tions of the day in which we live. We hail the oncoming 
years of the new century with high hopes and renewed 
faith. 


The Year’s Progress in Arbitration. 


Address of Benjamin F. Trueblood at the Opening of the Tenth 
Annual Mohonk Lake Conference on International 
Arbitration, June 1. 

The standard by which the progress of arbitration is 
now to be measured is the Hague Court, the way in 
which the governments act toward it and the people 
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think and talk about it. With this standard before us, 
what has the last twelvemonth to show? 

When we were here last year, the Court had dealt 
with and settled quickly and inexpensively the Pious 
Fund Case, and we were throwing up our hats that the 
august tribunal had got successfully under way through 
the stimulation of the two foremost republics of this half 
of the world. 

Since that time the Court has had before it and dis- 
posed of the most remarkable lawsuit, if lawsuit is the 
proper name for it, which the world has ever seen. The 
question at issue was whether Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy, the three powers which had sent out their 
fleets to collect by force from Venezuela some debts 
claimed to be due sundry of their citizens, should have 
preferential treatment over the United States, France, 
Mexico, Spain, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Sweden 
and Norway, in the payment of their claims from the 
thirty per cent. of the revenues of the two specified ports 
which had by agreement been set apart for that purpose. 

The three belligerent powers on the one side and the 
seven pacific ones on the other— five of them great 
powers, six of them smaller— appeared on an equality 
at the bar of the Court, represented each by agents and 
counsel as eminent as the civilized world could furnish. 
Just here lies the immense significance of this case. The 
decision has given great disappointment. The arbitrators 
selected for the determination of the controversy seem 
to have thought that the case was not before them in the 
large and important sense which the public generally 
supposed. Venezuela had promised, through Mr. Bowen, 
that if the blockading powers would lift the blockade, 
thirty per cent. of the revenues of two specified ports 
would be set aside for the payment of their claims. The 
pacific powers had not yet appeared in the negotiations. 
So the Court treated the case as one of contract, and de- 
cided unanimously that the three blockading powers 
were, because of this promise, entitled to full payment 
from these specified revenues before the other powers 
should receive anything therefrom. Under the circum- 
stances no other decision seems to have been possible. 
The award is likely to have considerable influence in in- 
ducing the governments of the world to observe their 
contracts and promises more scrupulously than they have 
heretofore done. 

However narrow and disappointing the decision may 
seem to many, the fact that eleven powers, including so 
much of the civilized world, appeared at the same time 
before this new international court, submitting their con- 
tention candidly to its jurisdiction and then loyally 
abiding by its decision, is an event of the first magnitude 
in the organization of justice and peace among the nations. 

The Japanese House Tax controversy, which was re- 
ferred to the Court before the Venezuela case, has not 
yet been disposed of. The written arguments have been 
presented to the arbitrators, and the counter cases will 
be presented in the course of a few months. The deci- 
sion of this case, which may be expected next winter, 
will probably settle for all time to come in international 
law the question whether foreign residents can be taxed 
for improvements upon land held under perpetual lease. 

But the Hague Court has received still more signal 
support during the year. Great Britain and France, 
France and Italy, Great Britain and Italy, Holland and 


Denmark, Great Britain and Spain, France and Spain, 
and France and Holland have, within the last eight 
months, concluded treaties under the terms of which they 
have pledged themselves to submit for five years certain 
classes of cases to the International Court.* The treaty 
between Holland and Denmark is without limitations. 
The others reserve questions of vital interest and national 
honor, whatever these may be. 

The story of the negotiation and conclusion of these 
treaties reads like romance. The campaign which led 
to the signing of the first of them, that between France 
and Great Britain on the 14th of October last, was one 
of the most remarkable in the history of social progress. 
All the important Chambers of Commerce and Boards 
of Trade in both countries were canvassed by Dr. Thomas 
Barclay and others, until two hundred and seventy-five 
of them had voted resolutions in favor of a treaty. All 
the Departmental Councils of France, more than eighty 
in number, were consulted by Mr. D’Estournelles de 
Constant, leader of the Arbitration Group in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and more than three-fourths of 
them voted in favor of a treaty. Mr. Delcassé and Lord 
Lansdowne understood the meaning of this public man- 
date, and quickly concluded the treaty of October 14, 
the first convention in history in which two first-class 
powers have agreed in advance to submit certain classes 
of disputes to an impartial tribunal. I do not forget, in 
making this statement, the honor which must always be- 
long to Chile and the Argentine Republic, not powers 
of the first rank, which first in the history of the world 
concluded a treaty of obligatory arbitration. After the 
Anglo-French Treaty there followed on Christmas Day 
the treaty between France and Italy, and soon after the 
other five above mentioned. In addition to these 
European treaties, Bolivia and Spain have also concluded 
an arbitration convention without limitations. 

The movement which led to these treaties has not yet 
spent itself. France is in negotiation with a number of 
other governments, some of them in South America, for 
similar agreements, Within the last month it has be- 
come known that Norway has commenced negotiations 
for arbitration treaties with no less than ten govern- 
ments. It has been known for more than three months 
that several of the powers of western Europe have ap- 
proached our own government with proposals for treaties 
of arbitration similar to those already concluded in 
Europe. It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that be- 
fore another Mohonk Conference convenes from half a 
dozen to a dozen more arbitration treaties stipulating 
reference to the Hague Court will have been signed. 

It is in place here to say that the recent remarkable 
agreement between France and Great Britain, declared 
to be the greatest diplomatic accomplishment of modern 
times, an agreement which disposes of, or provides for, 
the disposal by arbitration of all the outstanding differ- 
ences between the two countries, is a direct fruit, not 
only of the existence of the Hague Court, but also of 
this movement for special arbitration treaties stipulating 
reference to the permanent tribunal. It has often been 
claimed that when arbitration became the settled and 
recognized method of settling disputes, there would prob- 
ably be less and less use made of it, because diplomacy 


*While the Conference was still in session it was announced that a 
similar treaty had just been signed by Spain and Portugal. 
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would then be ready to adjust all ordinary controversies 
by direct negotiation. In this great agreement France 
and Great Britain have settled by direct diplomatic means 
more differences than are likely to be referred to the 
Hague Court in the next ten years. Under their recent 
arbitration treaty most of these differences would finally 
have gone to the Hague Court, and the foreign offices 
concluded that it was just as well to take them directly 
in hand and dispose of them. How much they thought 
of taking the glory of it to themselves, one cannot say. 
They certainly are entitled to all they have got out of it. 

The Hague Court has recently received from Switzer- 
land a bit of indirect support which may prove to be of 
the greatest moment. In completing their arbitration 
agreement, the Argentine Republic and Chile chose the 
King of England as their general referee. In the cases, 
however, where England might happen to be a party to 
the dispute they decided to make the Swiss Federal 
Council their arbitrator. When asked if it would serve 
in this capacity, the Federal Council promptly responded 
that since the Ilague Court had come into existence it 
considered its role as an arbitrator at an end, Switzer- 
land has done many services to the cause of arbitration 
but probably never a greater one than this. 

Not much progress has been made towards the ratifi- 
cation of the arbitration treaties signed at the Pan- 
American Conference more than two years ago. After 
waiting two years the United States Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs just before Congress adjourned in 
April reported favorably the treaty providing for the 
submission to the Hague Court of all questions of claims 
between the American States. Only one or two of the 
Central and South American Republics seem as yet to 
have given any serious attention to these treaties. 

Besides these cases dealt with by the Hague Court, a 
number of differences have been during the year referred 
to special arbitrators or arbitral commissions. The most 
important of these are : 

The boundary dispute between Ecuador and 
Peru. 

The boundary dispute between Colombia and 
Peru. 

The claims for indemnity of French citizens on 
the Treaty Shore of Newfoundland; pro- 
vided for under the general agreement be- 
tween France and Great Britain. 

The question of the boundary line at the en- 
trance of the Christiania Fiord, between 
Sweden and Norway. 

The land question in the New Hebrides, be- 
tween France and England; also provided 
for under the Anglo-French agreement. 

The Barotzeland frontier question, between 
Great Britain and Portugal. 

The controversy between the Turkish govern- 
ment and the Administration of the Otto- 
man debt. 

Within the year several cases referred to special arbi- 
trators or commissions have been decided. These are: 

The ten cases of claims against Venezuela, 
most of which have been completed. These 
cases were really arbitrations, as provision 
was made, in case of necessity, for umpires. 


The interpretation of Article 10 of the Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1874, between Italy and 
Peru. 

The Tientsin Railway Siding dispute, between 
Russia and Great Britain. 

The Alaska Boundary dispute. 


This Alaska Boundary Settlement, though not strictly 
an arbitration, is a great triumph of the principle of 
pacific adjustment. The immediate dissatisfaction in 
Canada produced by the award seems largely to have 
passed away. The removal of the matter from the field 
of controversy, where it would necessarily have continued 
to produce distrust and friction, will in the nature of the 
case have a decided influence in promoting friendly re- 
lations between us and our northern neighbor. 

Besides the above cases, several which have been left 
over from previous years are still pending. 

The most important event that has occurred in this 
country during the year in connection with the arbitra- 
tion movement was the formation in Congress on the 
13th of January last of an American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. This Union, which has been in 
existence for fifteen years, and has grown to be a power- 
ful association of more than a thousand members, from 
the parliaments of all the constitutional governments of 
Europe, has hitherto had little following in the United 
States, only two or three members of our Congress having 
been connected with it. It was on the initiative of Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Member of Congress from Missouri, 
supported by Hon. Samuel J. Barrows, ex-Member of 
Congress from Massachusetts, that the American Group 
was organized in January. The Union has accepted the 
invitation of the American Group to hold its Conference 
this year in St. Louis the first week in September. Con- 
gress has, at the suggestion of the Group, appropriated 
fifty thousand dollars for the entertainment of the foreign 
delegates, and it is expected that the meeting in Septem- 
ber will be one of the most imposing demonstrations in 
behalf of international arbitration and peace ever held. 

On the 12th of January, the day before the organiza- 
tion of the Group above alluded to, a great Conference 
was held in Washington in the interest of arbitration and 
especially of an arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
This Conference was organized, under the lead of Hon. 
John W. Foster, for the past two years chairman of this 
Conference, by the National Arbitration Committee ap- 
pointed by a similar Conference held at Washington in 
April, 1896. This Conference brought together the most 
distinguished body of men —statesmen, diplomats, jurists, 
clergymen, educators, men of affairs — that ever met on 
American soil for a like purpose. The Conference 
adopted resolutions urging our government to negotiate 
a treaty with Great Britain, and other powers ready to 
act, providing for the submission to the Hague Court of 
all controversies not capable of solution by ordinary dip- 
lomatic agencies. Both the President and the Secretary 
of State, to whom the resolutions were communicated, 
expressed their cordial approval of the purpose of the 
Conference, but no steps have yet been taken, so far as 
is known, toward the conclusion of such treaties, because 
the Senate, as a part of the treaty-making power, has not 
yet shown itself ready to move in the matter. <A sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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to whom this subject was referred, is reported to have in 
contemplation a comprehensive scheme of arbitration 
treaties with other nations going beyond anything that 
has yet been done; but, so far as I kno-y, the details of 
the scheme have not yet been made public. 

No adequate conception can be formed of the strength 
of the arbitration movement during the past year with- 
out taking into account the work of a large and increas- 
ing number of organizations whose special aim is, and 
has for a long time been, the promotion of better rela- 
tions among the nations. Foremost among these are the 
peace societies, of which there are now about four hun- 
dred and fifty, which have carried on a vigorous cam- 
paign through the entire year. The Twelfth International 
Peace Congress, composed of delegates from these so- 
cieties, and others, to the number of more than five hun- 
dred, held at Rouen, France, in September last, advanced 
the cause of arbitration and peace in Europe to a posi- 
tion of public confidence and influence never known 
before. No less powerful was the influence exerted by 
the Interparliamentary Union Conference held in the 
early part of September at Vienna under the auspices of 
the Austrian government, and attended by about six 
hundred delegates from the various European Parlia- 
ments. A little later the International Law Association 
Conference held at Antwerp and attended by more than 
a hundred eminent jurists and publicists, devoted an en- 
tire day to the subject of arbitration, which it has made a 
part of its program for more than thirty years. Further- 
more, national peace and arbitration conferences in 
different countries, many commercial and industrial as- 
sociations, labor organizations, church and social clubs, 
women’s societies, like our National W. C. T. U. and the 
National Council of Women, have during the year been 
laboring in season and out of season for the promotion 
of the same great object for which we have met here 
to-day. 

It is well within bounds to say that never before has 
the movement for the general and permanent use of arbi- 
tration, through an established and universally recog- 
nized tribunal, been so deep and strong and widespread, 
and the hope of its early and complete triumph so great, 
as since the Conference met here last year. 


Influence of the Pan-American Railway 
on Arbitration and Peace among 
the American Republics. 


Address of Hon. Charles M. Pepper, Special Commissioner, at 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, June 2. 





Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


In telling about the Pan-American Railway project 
and its possible influence on arbitration, let me first state 
what the plan is, what the hopes are, and even what are 
the limitations. 

It is an old idea, this notion of linking together all 
the Americas by an iron and steel highway. So long as 
the subject was merely dreamed about, it did not come 
within the scope of enlisting the energies of practical 
men. But when the first Pan-American Conference 
held in Washington fourteen years ago took it up and 
passed resolutions, the enterprise became a little more 
tangible. Perhaps, like many other worthy objects con- 
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cerning which resolutions are passed or recommenda- 
tions made in international assemblies, it would have 
been forgotten or regarded only as a remote aspiration, 
if more substantial measures had not been taken by some 
of the hard-headed men who were delegates to that Con- 
ference. They provided for an intercontinental survey, 
and they had influence enough with the Congress of the 
United States to get a fairly liberal appropriation, which 
was supplemented by other countries. 

The survey was made, and when the second Pan- 
American Congress came to meet in Mexico something 
over two years ago, the full results of this engineering 
reconnaissance were available. Moreover, they were 
encouraging. Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, a believer in 
the project and its persistent advocate, in the light of his 
experience as a railway builder said they should be fol- 
lowed up. When our woes were thickest over the arbi- 
tration controversies at the Mexican Conference, he had 
told us to look to practical measures to find the way out. 
So the second conference established a Permanent Com- 
mittee on the subject. Mr. Carnegie, who believes in 
universal peace, accepted a place on the Committee along 
with Mr. Davis, the ambassador from Mexico, and the 
ministers from Peru and Guatemala, respectively. This 
Committee keeps in touch with the different governments 
and seeks to give publicity to what they are doing. Its 
plans are purely practical, but their fruition will have 
both a sentimental and an actual value for arbitration. 

A further word in explanation. While it would be a 
magnificent enterprise for the United States to enter 
into treaties with the various republics of Central and 
South America and build this great trunk line, and while 
there is a precedent in the convention between the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Bolivia, we all knew that this 
would not be done. Knowing what was not feasible, 
the next best thing was to secure such coéperation as 
was possible. This was obtained by the authority 
granted by Congress for the appointment of a Special 
Commissioner to carry out the resolution of the Confer- 
ence and by the very hearty and sympathetic support 
extended by President Roosevelt’s Administration through 
the State Department under Secretary Hay’s direction. 
In this manner it came to me to spend a year in travel 
in the various countries and in conferring with the 
governments. The official report* gives the results of 
the mission in the form which we thought most likely to 
appeal to capitalists. 

Since the three Americas are not likely to be joined 
by a railroad constructed by a single government, or by 
a single private company, the next best plan was to see 
what the different governments were doing and would 
do to promote within their own limits the general scheme 
of this North and South trunk line. This, really, was 
the most important part of the Special Commissioner’s 
mission; that is, to secure the adoption of a uniform 
policy so that the enterprise as a whole could be carried 
forward. The results along this line of endeavor have 
been gratifyingly successful. Legislation has been 
enacted by several of the republics with this purpose in 
view and the passage of future laws is assured. 

I should say, further, that while the value of railway 


*This Report, covering seventy-five pages, is Senate Document No 
206, 58th Congress, 2d Session. 
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intercourse among different countries as a means of pro- 
moting and maintaining peace is recognized, they have 
not been urged to encourage railroad construction solely 
or even chiefly on this basis. Primarily it has been on 
the ground that their own material interests call for a 
uniform policy, and that the development of their inter- 
nal resources and the growth of their commerce are 
reasons why they should codperate, 

Now I take it that the motive in any enterprise, how- 
ever grossly material it may be, is praiseworthy when 
substantial results of a sentimental character follow. 
That is why the commercial basis and the expectation 
of legitimate utility are urged rather than the abstract 
principles of peace. 

I take it also that there is no dissent from the propo- 
sition that better acquaintance among different peoples 
often removes the misunderstandings and friction which 
sometimes result in war. It even has happened in South 
America that railroads built for supposed reasons of 
national defense or for strategic purposes have been the 
best means of securing peaceful settlement of disputes. 
Besides, they have helped to bind together the loosely 
connected sections of a country. You are familiar with 
the tendency of the Latin-American countries to chip off 
from the parent stock and set up independent establish- 
ments of their own. The railway lines have made 
Mexico the compact and progressive nation that it is 
to-day. They have made of the old loosely-jointed 
Argentine Confederation a new and genuine Argentine 
Republic. In one of the Central American republics the 
revolutions came with the recurrence of the seasons. It 
always was one end of the country against the other end. 
Finally, they managed to patch up their differences long 
enough to build a little railroad which brought the two 
warring sections into communication. Then the people 
found their troubles had been that they did not know 
one another. Since they have got acquainted the two 
sections have quit inciting revolutions against each other. 

Thus domestic quiet, which is the yawning void in so 
many of the Latin American Republics, is promoted and 
the basis laid for international peace. It is not true of 
these countries, whatever may be said of others, that 
they keep the peace at home only to make war abroad. 
There is less friction among these various Republics 
during the periods of internal tranquillity than in the 
intervals of turmoil and revolution. So the railway, 
whether it is local or intercontinental, helps. 

Without entering into a discussion of delicate diplo- 
matic questions, I may refer to the controversies of the 
various Spanish-American nations. Most of these re- 
late to boundaries and are the inheritance of the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonial epochs. These undetermined 
limits have been the chief cause of the wars or the threats 
of wars which have proved so unsettling. They have 
been the constant discouragement to capital in spite of 
liberal concessions and franchises. You are kept in- 


formed from year to year of the progress of arbitration 
in securing the peaceful settlement of these matters. 
Without cataloguing them, I venture to state that within 
the last ten years more disputes have been settled in 
Central and South America by arbitration and diplo- 
matic negotiation than in any other part of the world. 
Existing railways have been a potential force in remov- 
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ing international distrust and the plans for future rail- 
ways have been equally potential. 

Until a very recent period the geographical isolation 
of many of the countries was to their own liking. Some 
of them, for misguided reasons of state policy, actually 
discouraged enterprises which would bring them to the 
borders of their neighbors. They did not want closer 
acquaintanceship. This feeling of distrust and unfriend- 
liness has been a away. It would take too long to 
explain the causes. The outcome is satisfying enough. 
Yet I might state that ev ery dollar that has gone into 
railroads in South America has made for peace and every 
dollar in the future will make for peace. You are doubt- 
less aware that the five hundred million dollars of English 
capital invested in the Argentine railways and the very 
large sum of German and E nglish money in Chile were 
the means of preventing the clash of arms between those 
two nations three years ago, Instead of going to war, 
they settled their boundary dispute by arbitration and 
then went ahead with railway enterprises which make it 
sure that if future questions arise these also will be 
arbitrated. 

I might digress here a moment to sermonize a little 
for the benefit of the doubters; that is, those who lack 
faith in the Pan-American Railway project both on the 
business side and in the garb of a promoter of interna- 
tional peace. The men who first had visions of an all- 
Americas railway were bold dreamers. Some of them 
were audacious enough to imagine linking Hudson Bay 
with Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan. Of course 
they were ‘laughed at, especially as to ‘Patagonia. Well, 
my impression is that the rails are pretty near to Hudson 
Bay, and a few month ago while in Buenos Ayres I was 
shown the engineering surveys for railway lines in 
Patagonia and told of the plans to join them with exist- 
ing systems. That is away towards the South, and in 
the meantime the Argentine Republic is prolonging its 
northern lines in Bolivia along the Pan-American route. 

When the Chile- Argentine boundary was settled, the 
causes which for many years had made the Andes the 
political as well as the natural wall between the two na- 
tions seemed to lose their reason for being. There was 
an immediate awakening of enterprises of a material na- 
ture and it was prophesied that at last the great railway 
tunnel would be built. I was in Santiago when the 
hopefulness was greatest. Then came a period of un- 
certainty and pessimism. In making an official report I 
was rash enough to credit the Chilean government with 
good faith, and to venture the prediction that the long- 
deferred plans would be carried through. Some com- 
ment on my optimism was good-natured, some sour, but 
most of it was decidedly of a doubting cheracter. These 
doubts were still being voiced when a 1 few weeks ago the 

cable brought the news that contracts for this great 
Andes tunnel had been let. It may be three years or it 
may be five years, but I expect in some future visit to 
the southern end of the hemisphere to take the through 
train from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso. When that 
train is running, it will be a daily argument for the two 
countries to arbitrate whatever differences may arise be- 
tween them. 

Another illustration. In Brazil less than a year ago all 
of us were oppressed with the seriousness of the dispute 
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with Bolivia over the Acre rubber territory. It looked 
as though there would be war. The Pan-American Rail- 
way project bore only indirectly on this matter, but we 
all hoped for a peaceful settlement, because ultimately 
when Bolivia has a through trunk system of railroads it 
also will reach the Amazon by means of the rivers and 
the branch lines. Talking with one of the negotiators, I 
asked if, the inducement of peace for its own sake not 
being sufficient, there was not enough in the commercial 
and material interests of the two countries to persuade 
them to spend the money they would need in making 
war for a different purpose —that of building railroads 
in the vast region. He thought there was, yet so many 
obstacles were thrown in the way of the negotiation that 
he was discouraged. Finally, by forbearance and con- 
ciliation on both sides, the controversy was arranged, 
and chiefly on the basis of railway construction. Now 
those who had no faith at least have a little more respect 
for the utility of commercial enterprises as means of pro- 
moting peace when the abstract principle does not seem 
to be sufficiently potent. 

Prospective railway building helped to secure an agree- 
ment by Peru and Ecuador to arbitrate the Napo River 
boundary dispute a few months ago when it had reached 
the most threatening stage. 

Incidentally to the main subject, I may say that the 
principle of arbitration between individuals and the 
state is recognized in most of the contracts which have 
been made for railway enterprises. It also is recognized 
with regard to claims in the Brazilian-Bolivian Treaty 
and with reference to future disputes which may arise. 
In the same way treaties are the basis of the projected 
building of railway lines by one country in the territory 
of another. The greatest check on territorial ambition 
and aggression is secured by means of railway intercourse. 

Possibly I have been treating the subject on a lower 
level than is your custom in these Mohonk meetings, and 
have given more attention to its material aspects than to 
the moral side. I would not be understood from this as 
not in harmony with the higher ideals or as underesti- 
mating their value. In many places in South America I 
found Dr. Hale’s noble utterances, translated into Spanish, 
in circulation and a most sympathetic spirit shown to- 
wards them. There is little trouble in securing Latin 
adherence to abstract principles of arbitration. At the 
Conference in Mexico we found one of our difficulties 
was a too great eagerness to adhere to the abstractions 
while some of us were seeking after that which could be 
brought within the sphere of realization. But this sym- 
pathetic spirit has its worth. Its utility among the Latin 
peoples as a means of propaganda for a principle is 
greater than with us, since we insist on turning to the 
ledger first and then assenting to the theory of the rail- 
way as an agency for securing and maintaining peace. 
But travel, trade, immigration, industry, all make for 
peace and all are secured through railroad development. 
The greater the interest any Central or South American 
country has in railways the greater the inducement to 
settle its disputes in a friendly way. There is less temp- 
tation to aggression and there is more encouragement to 
arbitration. Precedents are. made by one arbitration 
and the foundation is laid for other arbitrations. 

I have been asked to state what in my opinion would 
be the most useful section of five hundred miles in this 
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broad plan of the intercontinental route; that is, the link 
which would make most for peace and unity by estab- 
lishing the intercourse and the commerce that conduce 
to those results. It is difficult to answer conclusively. 
In South America probably five hundred miles in Peru 
from the present terminus of the railroad at Croya to 
Cuzco and Sicuani would be the most beneficial because 
that would make absolutely certain ultimate through rail 
and water communication between Lima and Buenos 
Ayres. On this side of the Isthmus five hundred miles 
of railroad from Guatemala to Panama would havea 
vastly beneficial effect in unifying the Central American 
countries. Their geographical isolation causes more 
misunderstandings among them than other source of irri- 
tation. Three of them at the present time have under 
consideration a treaty which, as I have been informed, 
among other provisions includes arbitration. To reach 
the point of meeting, which was at Amapala, the Pacific 
coast port of Honduras, for most of the plenipotentiaries 
a week’s travel was necessary. 

A concluding word. At the outset I stated the limi- 
tations in the policy of the United States. This country 
of itself does not expect to build the intercontinental 
railway, but it is in a position to afford great aid to the 
various other countries to carry forward the project 
within their own borders. They are beginning to show 
their conviction that, while refraining from interference 
in their affairs, we as a nation desire to promote their 
peaceful relations and to offer to the world the proofs of 
their stability. That is the best means of drawing to 
them the foreign capital they are seeking. One con- 
troversy settled by arbitration helps them. A second 
dispute arranged by the same agency becomes the con- 
vincing moral argument. And this is going on now. 
We have found that the people and the governments in 
Central America and South America want the intercon- 
tinental railway in order to bring them closer to the 
United States and in more intimate relations with one 
another. The point has been reached where it is pos- 
sible to say to them when trouble threatens that if they 
don’t arbitrate it they won’t get the railways they want. 
There you have in essence the influence of the Pan- 
American Railway project on arbitration. 
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Statue of Christ in the Andes — Set 
Up as a Symbol of Peace. 
Carolina Huidobro in the Boston Herald, June 2¢. 


The traveler of to-day, as he crosses the mountains 
between the Argentine Republic and Chile, her neighbor 
on the western slope of the Andes, beholds as he looks 
up beyond the road on which he travels a single statue 
of the Christ, which towers from its pedestal, which has 
the form of a globe symbolical—this mass of bronze 
resting on a pinnacle of a high mountain on the old line 
of demarcation. 

What does it signify? The simple testimony to the 
whole world that two of the most progressive of the 
South American republics have decided, after many years 
of differences, regarding, first, as to whom belonged the 
rights of the land bordering on the Straits of Magellan, 
and again, as to the true limits of the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries, to become as one nation, uphold- 
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ing the same institutions, respecting the same laws and 
promising to live up to the same ideals, with a feeling of 
justice toward each other which brooks no interference. 

For many years the old feuds of 1833-1840 have at 
intervals been renewed, and within the last six years 
twice have these two sister republics been on the verge 
of a bloody conflict, which only the most delicate diplo- 
macy was able to avert. In the Magellan affair and that 
of the boundary lines with Patagonia the late Queen 
Victoria was successful in arbitrating the question satis- 
factorily ; and in this last instance of strained relations 
King Edward was the successful mediator. 

Pitiful do we consider these feelings of jealousy and 
greed, in the same way that we deplore family differences ; 
the feeling which Chile should always have preserved is 
that of gratitude —such as of the child toward the 
parent, of the benefited toward the benefactor. It was 
Gen. San Martin, the great Argentine, a strong and hon- 
orable otficer, who had formerly taken part in numerous 
battles against Napoleon’s army, and who was governor 
of Mendoza at the time of the arrival of the Chilean 
General O'Higgins at that town, to which he had fled 
after the defeat at Rancagua (1816) in a battle with the 
Spaniards, who inspired the almost discouraged Chilean 
liberator to further action. In fact, it was through the 
efforts of Gen. San Martin that the Yorktown of Chilean 
independence was fought on April 5, 1818, on the field 
of Maipu, and Spanish authority in the colony overthrown. 

Space does not permit a detailed account of the incal- 
culable services rendered to Chile by the great Argentine 
educator and man of letters, Senor Domingo Sarmiento, 
the Horace Mann of South America, during his twenty 
years’ exile on Chilean soil. 

The knowledge of all this made what looked four years 
ago to be inevitable war all the more to be deplored by 
the serious and high-thinking people of the two countries. 
But something occurred about this time to divert warlike 
intentions, and this also at the very time when a fratri- 
cidal struggle seemed the only way of solving the difti- 
culty; when the two countries seemed to harbor the 
bitterest animosity, each arming itself to the teeth with 
all the destructive inventions of modern warfare, from 
record-breaking speed battleships to rapid-firing field 
guns, a beautiful thread of golden thought began to 
unwind itself from the lips of that noble Argentine, 
Monsenor Benavente, bishop of Cuyo. This thread was 
caught up by another fine soul, who for a long time had 
unfurled the banner of peace on the western slopes of 
the Andes, Monsenor Jara, bishop of Ancud, and what 
seemed such a slender little thread in the beginning has 
been welded into links in a chain which shall bind these 
republics forever! 

The executives of Chile and the Argentine Republic, 
in a happy hour for themselves and their respective 
fatherlands, initiated with that episode of the Straits of 
Magellan this new and magnanimous procedure of find- 
ing the solution of international conflicts; sowing seeds 
of sympathy and reciprocal esteem in all disputes, they 
have inculcated that vivifying spirit given by the Andean 
Christ, “ Peace on earth, goodwill toward men.” No 
more heated debates are to occur over treaties and pro- 
tocols; the future presents unprejudiced and amicable 
conferences ; armies and navies will be better replaced 
by visits of gentlest courtesy and magnanimity — the 


watchword a synthesis of the best, so far as the human 
is able to judge. 

It is barely one year ago that, during the festivities in 
Buenos Ayres, a large delegation, composed of the mayor 
of the city, the heads of the army and navy of both re- 
publics, and members of the Christian Mothers’ Associa- 
tion (Madres Christianas), the latter headed by Senora 
Cezar de Costa, wended its way to Locardaire College, 
where in one of the courtyards the colossal bronze statue 
of Christ the Redeemer, the work of the Argentine 
sculptor Mateo Alonzo, was unveiled. 

But not until March of the present year was the dream 
of the bishop of Cuyo fully and materially carried out, 
when the Christ was placed on an eminence fourteen 
thousand feet above the sea. The grand ideas of the 
sculptor are fully embodied, from the flowing Galilean 
robes, which look as if gently tossed by the chill winds 
of the Andes; the hand outstretched as if pronouncing 
the beautiful benediction — wrbi et erbe; the magniti- 
cently poised head, facing the north, looking no doubt 
for the day when all of South America shall be one 
strong country under one federal government, with the 
white banner of peace for its emblem. 

The celebrations which took place in Buenos Ayres in 
the name of the Argentine Republic last May, 22 to 
28, in honor of the Chilean delegates of peace, resting 
then purely and simply upon a hypothesis framed of high 
ideals, demonstrate to-day by subsequent acts of dis- 
armament on the part of both these nations that what 
was originated and incorporated by virtue of a new 
policy will ever remain as the greatest of achievements 
in the history of South America. The anniversaries of 
bloody conflicts of the past now pale before this greater, 
diviner conflict between personal prejudices and national 
jealousies and victories won with the everlasting sense 
of right and justice. 

A policy of more amicable and closer relations for the 
future, the strong and steadfast hope of continental soli- 
darity, has been initiated by the present governments of 
Chile and Argentina. The olive branch, which first 
fluttered on that memorable meeting for arbitration on 
the question of the Straits of Magellan, has borne fruit. 
The work of disarming has been slowly going on; the 
two nations now remember the battleships and _ belted 
cruisers only in name. The armies are being disbanded 
and organizations are now of a different order. 

The future patriotism for Argentina and Chile shall 
no longer be inflated by the sound of war drum and fife 
as a call to brutal battle, but shall be rather of that other 
kind, more lasting and glorious, the idea that each man 
is a factor for good to the world and to his brother, and 
that the fruits of man’s labor and capital shall represent 
beautiful roads, safe harbors and sanitary and comfortable 
homes, instead of the wretchedness of the destruction of 
human lives by barbaric war, the spending of billions of 
dollars in order to carry this out, and the demoralizing 
and degrading influence which war engenders in the 
breast of man. Hereafter the specie money of Chile 
bears not the motto, “If not by right then by might,” 
but rather “ With mighty justice toward all.” 


“We favor the peaceful settlement of international 
differences by arbitration,” — Republican Platform of 
1904. 
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New Books. 
Resist not Evin. By Clarence 8S. Darrow. Chicago: 
The Hammersmark Publishing Company. Price, 75 cents. 


This book of 179 pages is a very valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject with which it deals. It 
approaches the subject of non-resistance of evil almost 
entirely from the point of view of the state and the 
practical failure of force and violence to secure in organ- 
ized society the ends for which they have been employed, 
and for which they have been supposed to be peculiarly 
efficient. Mr. Darrow is particularly strong in his treat- 
ment of the “Theory of Crime and Punishment,” the 
‘Remedial Effects of Punishment,” the “Cause of 
Crime,” the “Proper Treatment of Crime,” and the 
“‘ Impossibility of Just Judgment.” In the later chapters 
of the work the long experience which he has had in the 
practice of the law has furnished him with the knowledge 
which he uses with remarkable force in combating the 
ordinary theory of the value of punishment. He holds 
that just judgment is impossible, that no judge is able to 
determine the real guilt or innocence of his fellow man, 
and that no man has wisdom enough to determine the 
proper measure of punishment. Political crimes, which 
are often purely arbitrary, he shows to have been fre- 
quently the greatest of virtues and to have contributed 
immensely to the advancement of civilization. He pleads 
for non-resistance in the interests of better social and 
political order. One passage will make his thought 
sufficiently clear : 

“The non-resistant pleads for a better order, one in 
which the law of love and mercy will be the foundation 
of every relationship of man with man. The present 
unjust system is supported by violence and force. The 
unjust possessions of the rich are kept in their place by 
soldiers, guns and policemen’s clubs. If these were 
withdrawn, would the weak at once take the earth and 
all its fullness from those who for ages have ruled the 
world ? 

“No violent and forcible readjustment of this sort 
could come. Force is wrong both to commit and to 
redress evil. In the rule of force the weak must always 
fall. For the poor and oppressed to advocate the use of 
force means that they must still be the victims, for the 
strongest force must win. All that can help the weak is 
the rule of brotherhood, of love. Unless this can be 
proved, there is no way to destroy the injustice that is 
everywhere the rule of life. To make the weak strong 
and the strong weak could neither destroy injustice nor 
permanently change the wretched order of the world. 
A bayonet in the band of one man is no better than in 
the hand of another. It is the bayonet that is evil and 
all its fruits are bad. 

“The world must learn that violence is wrong. Indi- 
viduals who understand this truth must take no part in 
violent acts whether to enslave or to free. The inherent 
coherent forces will hold society together and cause man 
to coéperate for his highest good. A large part of 
present society is purely voluntary and due to natural 
It is for force and violence and injustice that the 
Society should not punish. 


law. 
aid of the state is called. 
The great burden that rests upon production to support 
armies, courts and prisons with all their endless ofticers 
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and staggering weight should be taken from the shoulders 
of the poor. This of itself would so relieve industry and 
add to the possibilities of life that the very hazardous 
occupations that we call criminal would almost wholly 
disappear. The class from which these victims come is 
known to be the outcast and the poor. A small fraction 
of the vast sum squandered for violence and force would 
easily place all these dangerous persons beyond the temp- 
tations of criminal activity. Let society be the friend, 
not the tyrant, the brother, not the jailer, and the feeling 
will be returned a thousand fold. No man or no society 
ever induced love with clubs and guns. The emblem of 
the state is the soldier, the policeman, the court, the jail. 
It is an emblem that does not appeal to the higher senti- 
ments of man—an emblem that, so long as it exists, 
will prevent true brotherhood and be a hindrance to the 
higher sentiments that will one day rule the world.” 

The last chapter on “The Right Treatment of Vio- 
lence” is, all told, probably as good as anything ever 
written on the subject. 


Orver No. Eteven. By Caroline Abbot Stanley 
New York: The Century Company, March, 1904, 420 
pp-, Svo. 

This is a remarkable book. It presents vivid pictures 
of scenes and events in western Missouri just before 
and during our Civil War. It is withal a love story, or 
rather two love stories with plots ingeniously blended. 
The interest is well sustained from beginning to end. 
The chief value of the book, however, lies in its evi- 
dently truthful presentation of the essential and una- 
voidable cruelty and wickedness of war. Its fascinating 
pages unconsciously demonstrate the fact that both North 
and South were to blame, the South in beginning the 
war and the North in not listening to propositions for a 
peaceful adjustment of the questions at issue. 

NewrTon, Mass. H. B. S. 


-——> + 


Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 


Tue CuicaGo PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ll. 
Hl. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs, E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
Tue MINNESOTA PEACE SOcIETY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
THe KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 


Form of Bequest. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 
dollars» 





of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of —— 
to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 


promotion of the cause of peace. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

ArT. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

ArT. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


A Regular International Advisory Congress. — By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. A paper read before the Twenty- 
first Conference of the International Law Association, 
Antwerp, Belgium, September 30, 1903. Price 5 cts. each, 
or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred, 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Hague Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, May 28, 1903. 

The Historic Development of the Peace Idea.— By Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, LL. D. 32 pages. Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 
per hundred. 





War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ard Crosby. Address at the Episcopal Church Congress at 
Providence, R.I., November, 1900. 12 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred, prepaid. 

The Coming Reform— A Woman’s Word. — By Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. New edition, 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 
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The Mexican International American Conference and Arbi- 
tration.—— By Hon. William I. Buchanan. Address de- 
livered before the American Peace Society, Boston, April 
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The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
Address delivered at the Commemoration meeting held in 
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An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration. — By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Price 5 cts. each; $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Text of the Hague Convention for the Pacific Settlement 
of International Disputes.— Price 5 cts. each. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies. — By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 8 pages. 
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Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books. Sent 
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Report of the Chicago Peace Congress of 1893.— Price 
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Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
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The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
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International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
— By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition. 19 
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Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
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The Menace of the Navy.—8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Growth of European Militarism.— Price 20 cents per 
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William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
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History of the Seventy-five Years’ Work of the American 

Peace Society. — 16 Pages. Two copies for 5 cts. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. RB. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. 
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The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Woman and War. — By Ernest Howard Crosby. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 6. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
African Industrial Mission. Letter Leatlet No. 7. Price 
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